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PHIL BEFORE THE Door OF THE SOUTHERN PLANTER. Page 578. 


PLANE AND PLANK; 


on, 
MISHAPS OF A MECHANIC: 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


IN WHICH PHIL FINDS HIMSELF SIXTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS OUT. 


REPEAT that I was startled when I saw 
the gentleman in the room with the open 
door. He was the very image of Matt Rock- 
P wood, who had taken me from the cold waters 





of the upper Missouri, and brought me up in 
his log cabin. Of.course I could not’ believe 
it was old Matt. for I had seen him fall before 
the rifle-shot of the Indian, and had wept bit- 
terly over his grave when his remains were 
committed to the earth. 

The gentleman before me was dressed bet- 
ter than old Matt ever clothed himself; but 
his face was as brown from exposure, and his. 
brow as deeply indented with wrinkles. If I 
had not known that my foster-father was 
dead, I should have been willing to declare, 
at the first glance, that this gentleman was he. 

‘*‘ What do you want, young man?” said he, 
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as I paused rather‘longer than politeness would 
tolerate before his door. 

His voice was that of Matt Rockwood; sini; 
as I do not care to prolong a sensation, I at 
once jumped to the conclusion that the person 
before me was the brother of my foster-father, 
though Morgan Blair had assured me that he 
also was in his grave. 

‘Tf you please, sir, I would like to speak to 
you,” I replied to his question. 

‘Come in,” he added, laying aside his 
newspaper. ‘‘ What is your business with 
me?” 

Pentered the room, which was a parlor, and 
from it a bedroom opened on one side. The 
apartments were very handsomely furnished, 
‘ and as the gentlentan before me was very well 
dressed I concluded. ‘that fortune had dealt 
more kindly with him than with Matt. 

“* Are you Mr. Rockwood?” I asked, gazing 
earnest” a him, 

**T am.’ 


ge ™ ‘* Mr. Mark Rockwood?” 


a Yes.” 

“You hada brother, sir?” 
- Pad* 

“And a sister?” 

‘*No; or rather I had two, but both of them 
died in their childhood,” he replied, evidently 
astonished at my line of questions. 

He had no sister, and Morgan Blair's story, 
as I Nad suspected after I found him in the 
company of Lynch, was all a fiction. 

‘* Have you heard from your brother within 

afew years?” I inquired. 

‘* Not for twenty years. But who are you, 
young man?” he demanded, evidently sup- 
posing that I had known his brother. 

At this moment the waiter of whom I had 
inquired for Mr. Rockwood appeared before 
the door and looked in. 

‘* What do you want, John?” asked the old 
gentleman. 

‘*Nothing, sir; the young man with you 
inquired for your room, and I came to see 
if he found you,” replied the servant, re- 
tiring. 

‘““Who are you, young man, and why do 
you ask me these questions?” 

‘*T have seen your brother Matthew since 
you have, and I did not know but you might 
wish to hear about him, though I haven't any 
good news for you.” 

‘* You knew Matthew, then?” 

‘Yes, sir; I lived with him about ten years. 
In fact, he brought me up.” 

‘* But the last I heard of him, he had gone 
up the Missouri River.” 
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‘Yes, sir; and it was there that I lived with 
him.” 

“* Where is he now?” asked Mr. Rockwood; 
and I saw that he was considerably moved. 

‘‘T am sorry to say I have no good news to 
tell you.” 

**Is he living?” 

‘“*No, sir; he died last spring. But I want 
to tell you, before I say anything more, that 
no better man than your brother ever lived.” 

Mr. Rockwood was silent for a few moments. 
Doubtless the intelligence I communicated re- 
vived the memories of the past, when they had 
been children together. 

**T am glad to hear you speak well of him, 
young man, for really you could not say any- 
thing more pleasant of him,” said Mr. Rock- 
wood, at last. ‘‘ Since he is dead, nothing can 
be more comforting than to know that he was 
a good’man. Matt was always honest and 
straightforward; but he was almost always 
unfortunate. He failed in business, and left 
this part of the country discouraged and dis- 
heartened. I hope he was never in want, or 
anything of that kind.” 

‘No, sir; he always had-plenty ; and when 
he died he left some property.” . 3 

‘¢I’m very glad to hear-it, for I have had 
times when I worried a great deal about it. I 
tried to find out where he was, but I never 
succeeded. Were you with him when he 
died?” 

‘I was, sir,” I replied, not a little embar- 
rassed; for I did not like to reveal the manner 
of his death. 

“Was he sick long?” 

‘*No, sir; he had been troubled with the 
rheumatism for two or three months; but he 
was able to be about on crutches at the time 
he died.” 

‘* Did he die of rheumatism?” 

‘“*No, sir; he did not die of any disease, nor 
suffer any pain.” 

‘“¢ What do you mean, young man?” 

‘“*He was shot, and instantly killed, in a 
fight with the Indians.” 

** Poor Matt!” exclaimed Mr. 
averting his gaze from me. 

‘*T was'as near to him as I am to you now 
when he fell. He never moved-or breathed 
after he went down,” I added. 

‘‘Well, he had lived his threescore and 
ten, and perhaps one could not pass away any 
easier; but it is grating to one’s feelings to 
know that his brother was shot.” 

I related to him very minutely the history 
of Matt Rockwood; and he listened, as may, 
; well be supposed, with the deepest interest. 


Rockwood, 
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«And so you found your father?” said he, 
as I concluded the narrative. 

“Yes, sir; and I hope yet to save him from 
himself.” 

“JT hope so; and I am willing to do all I 
can for you and for him.” 

“Thank you, sir. As I said before, sir, 
your brother left about a thousand dollars in 
gold, and by selling wood and produce we 
made the amount up to about sixteen hundred 
dollars. A young man, by the name of Mor- 
van Blair, says he is the son of Matt’s sister, 
and claims this money.” 

“Matt had no sister,” replied Mr. Rock- 
wood, smiling. 

I told him what had happened to me that 
night; but, as I related the story in a good- 
natured vein, he was rather amused at it. 

“Then you did not come to this hotel to 
see me?” 

“No, sir; I blundered upon you;” and I 
explained how I had happened to be before 
his door when he discovered me, and why I 
had paused there longer than I intended. 

He laughed heartily at my story, but I no- 
ticed that he suddenly became sad whenever I 
alluded, directly or indirectly, to his brother. 

‘* We will take care of Mr. Morgan Blair in 
due time,” said Mr. Rockwood. ‘ Now, Phil, 
what do you do?” 

“Tam a carpenter.” 

“Where do you live?” 

I gave him Mrs. Greenough’s address, and 
he wrote it down in his memorandum book. 

“But I must go home, sir; I ought to have 
gone long ago. I am afraid my father will 
think something has happened to me,” I con- 
tinued. 

“Well, I think something has happened to 
you. But I will not keep you any longer. I 
will go home with you, if you have no objec- 
tion.” 

‘“‘T should be very glad to have you, sir.” 

“‘T should like to see your father.” 

While he was putting on_his overcoat, I 
took Mr. Gracewood’s note from my pocket, 
and tendered it to him. 

‘“*What’s that; Phil?” hé asked. 

“It's a note for fifteen hundred dollars — 
the money your brother left and the proceeds 
of the sale of some of his property.” 

“This is the note that those ruffians want- 
ed?” he replied, taking the paper and read- 
ing it. 

“I think a little of it belongs to me, for I 
. arned it after the death of your brother.” 

““O, my boy, you shall have the whole of 
it! I will never touch a penny of it.” 
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‘* But it does not all belong to me.” 

‘“‘Every mill of it,” said he, earnestly. 
‘*You took care of my brother when he was 
sick, and he brought you up. You have a 
better claim to his property than I have, or 
should have if I needed it, which I do not.” 

**You are very kind, sir.” 

*¢ Only just.” 

We went down stairs, and I saw that all the 
people in the hotel treated Mr. Rockwood 
with ‘distinguished consideration.” At his 
request, the landlord called a carriage, and I 
went home in state. I had never been ina 
carriage before, and I regarded it as a very 
pleasant mode of conveyance, 

‘‘T am sorry I did not see you before, Phil, 
for I must leave for the south in a day or two,” 
said Mr. Rockwood, as the carriage drove off. 

**Do you live at the south?” 

“Yes; I have been in Mississippi almost 
twenty years. I have a large plantation there. 
I made my fortune down there; but I don’t 
think I shall remain there much longer. The 
climate don’t agree with my wife as well-as 
St. Louis. I have been investing money in 
this city for several years, and when I can sell 
my plantation I shall come here to live. I 
own that hotel, and the block of buildings 
with the flat roof over which you passed. I 
have to come here two or three times a year 


to look after the property; and my family 


generally spend the summer here. 
shall see more of you, Phil.” 

‘* Thank you, sir.” 

“If you were a little older, I could give you 
something better to do than carpentering.” 

‘I like that business, sir, and don’t care 
about leaving it at present.” 

The carriage stopped at Mrs. Greenough’s, 
and we went up stairs. I was obliged to show 
my wealthy friend into the kitchen, for there 
was no fire in the parlor. However, there 
was not much difference between the two 
rooms. 

‘‘T am so glad you have come home, Phil,” 
said my landlady, descending the stairs when 
she heard me. ‘‘ We have been really wor- 
ried about you.” 

“Tam all right,” I replied; and then I in- 
troduced Mr. Rockwood. 

Mrs. Greenough apologized for meeting 
him in the kitchen. She was obliged to 
stay with Mr. Farringford so much of the 
time that she did not keep a fire in the parlor. 
She would make one, if he would excuse her; 
but the distinguished gentleman declined to 
excuse-her, and thought the kitchen was very 
comfortable and very pleasant. 


I hope I 
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‘*And so you got out, Phil,” she added, 
turning to me. 

‘“*Out? How did you know anything about 
it?” I inquired, very much surprised to find 
that the intelligence of my adventure had 
preceded me. 

‘*Why, a policeman has been here with 
your note?” 

**My note! What note?” 

‘*Didn’t you write a billet to me?” she con- 
tinued, bustling about to find the important 
document. 

‘*T am not aware that I did,” I replied. 

“Why, yes, you did, Phil. Where is it? I 
must have left it up stairs. I will go up 
after it.” 

‘*But I haven't written any billet,” I pro- 
tested. 

‘**T will show it to you,” said she, hastening 
up stairs to find the note. 

“Your friends appear to have doubled on 
you, after all,” laughed Mr. Rockwood. 

**T don’t understand it, though I remember 
that, in order to save the rascals the trouble 
of attempting to get any money out of me, I 
told them I had left my balance at home.” 

Mrs. Greenough returned with the note, and 
handed it to me. I read it with astonishment 
and indignation. My name was signed at the 
end of it; but, of course, no part of the con- 
tents was written by me. In the note I was 
represented as informing the good lady that I 
had been arrested, and conveyed to the station- 
house; but I could be bailed out till Monday 
by depositing sixty-five dollars with the ser- 
geant of police. 

** Who brought this?” I asked. 

** A man who said he was a policeman.” 

** Did you know him?” 

‘*No; but after consulting a long time with 
your father, we sent the money.” 

** You did!” I exclaimed. 

I concluded that I was sixty-five dollars out. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH PHIL RETURNS TO THE DEN 


THE ENEMY. 


I FELT that I could afford to lose sixty-five 
dollars better than ever before; but I did 
not like the idea of being swindled. It was 
especially repugnant to be overreached by 
such scoundrels as Lynch and Blair, though 
the latter appeared to be only the tool of the 
former. 

‘*T did not like to give the man the money, 
but your father thought that as he was a 


OF 





policeman, it was all right,” Mrs. Greenough 
explained. ‘‘ Your father was very much wor- 
ried when he heard you were arrested.” 

‘*T have not been arrested,” I replied. 

‘* Your father wishes to see you,” added the 
landlady. 

**T will go up with you, if you please,” said 
Mr. Rockwood. 

We went up to my father’s room, where [ 
introduced my new friend to him. It required 
some time, of course, to explain who and what 
the planter was, and howI had made his ac- 
quaintance. 

‘“*Then you have not been arrested,” said 
my father. 

‘“*No; but I was kept a prisoner by these 
scoundrels.” 

‘¢ We must attend to them,” added Mr. Rock- 
wood, consulting his watch. 

“Dear me! there is the door-bell again!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Greenough. ‘* Who can it be 
at this time of night!” 

“It is only half past nine,” added the plant- 
er, as I took a light to answer the bell. “I 
think Mrs. Greenough had better go to the 
door, for I don’t believe these scoundrels will 
be satisfied with sixty-five dollars.” 

At this suggestion Mrs. Greenough an- 
swered the summons, and soon returned with 
another note — from me! I opened it, and 
read that I had been arrested in connection 
with the claim of Morgan Blair, and that 
when the police sergeant heard there was a 
note, which represented the property claimed, 
in my possession, he thought it was better to 
have it deposited with the chief of police for 
safe keeping. 

‘“‘These fellows evidently think you have 
not yet returned to your home, Phil,” said Mr. 
Rockwood. 

*“‘T don’t blame them much for thinking so, 
for I expected to stay on those roofs all 
night; and I think I should if you had not 
been so wise as to put a hotel in the block,” 
I replied. 

‘*The man asked if Phil was at home be- 
fore he gave me the note,” said the landlady, 
‘and I evaded the question.” 

‘What shall we do?” asked my father, rais- 
ing himself in the bed. 

‘Phil and I will pay a visit to these ras- 
cals,” answered the planter. ‘‘ Have you an 
envelope?” 

“Yes,” I replied, producing one, with some 
paper. 

He folded up a sheet of paper, put it in the 
envelope, and requested the landlady to direct 
it to the chief of police. 
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«“ Where is this messenger?” asked Mr. 
Rockwood. 

“ He is waiting in the kitchen.” 

‘Very well, Mrs. Greenough. If you will 
close the door so that we can get into the 
street without his knowledge, we will follow 
him up and attend to this business.” 

The landlady went down stairs, and when 
she had closed the kitchen door, the planter 
and myself crept softly down stairs, and went 
into the street. We placed ourselves where 
we could identify the messenger when he came 
out of the house. He was evidently satisfied 
that the envelope contained the document for 
which he had been sent, for he immediately 
followed us out of the house. He was a well- 
dressed man, as we saw by the light of the 
corner street lamp. He wore a light-colored 
overcoat, so that we could easily follow him 
as he passed through the streets. Mr. Rock- 
wood went behind him, while I walked on the 
other side of the street, and kept up with him. 
He went,'as I supposed he would, to the house 
to which I had been enticed earlier in the 
evening. He went in by the aid of a night- 
key, and doubtless believed that he had fully 
accomplished the mission upon which he had 
been sent. 

“You are younger and more active than I 
am, Phil,’’ said Mr. Rockwood, when the man 
had entered the house and closed the door be- 
hindhim. ‘If you will stay here, and follow 
any of the rascals if they come out again, I 
will get an officer.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

The planter hastened to his hotel, and I 
stationed myself where I could see who left 
the house. My friend was not gbsent more 
than a quarter of an hour, and returned with 
two officers, whom the landlord of the hotel 
had procured for him. One of them was in 
uniform, and the other a detective in plain 
clothes. I concluded that Mr. Rockwood 
meant business, and instead of spending Sun- 
day as a prisoner, this would be the fate of 
those who were trying to swindle me. 

“* That’s a gambling-house,” said the police- 
man in uniform, when I pointed out the door 
where the man entered. 

‘Undoubtedly it is a gambling-house,” re- 
plied the detective, gazing inquiringly at me, 
as though he was not quite satisfied with the 
story related to him by Mr. Rockwood; ‘“ but 
even a gambling-house has certain rights 
which may not be disturbed without proper 
cause,” 

“ Proper cause!” exclaimed Mr. Rockwood. 


“Don’t I tell you that this young man has | 
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been robbed and abused by the villains in this 
house?” ° 

‘You will excuse me, sir, but it is possible 
to be mistaken. If I understand you, Mr. 
Rockwood, you met this boy for the first time 
about two hours ago.” 

‘* But I have entire confidence in him. He 
is the son of Edward Farringford.” 

‘* Perhaps he is, though I do not believe it; 
but that is nothing to recommend him. His 
story is absurd on the face of it.” 

‘*My story is true, sir, every word of it,” I 
interposed, indignantly. 

Mr. Bogart, the detective, asked me a few 
questions in regard to my escape from the 
building, and I repeated all the particulars. 
He shook his head, and declared that he was 
unwilling to enter the house upon the strength 
of such a story. It would damage his reputa- 
tion as an officer, and his superiors would not 
justify the measure. 

“*T’ll tell you what I will do,” he continued. 

** Well, what will you do?” demanded Mr. 
Rockwood, impatiently. 

‘“*T will go with this young man to the top 
of the house, where he left the chamber of the 
gambler. I will follow him into the house by 
the window through which he came out.” 

‘‘T don't think you can get in at the win- 
dow.” 

‘*T suppose not,” said Mr. Bogart, with a 
palpable sneer. 

**But I will go with you, and show you the 
window,” I added. 

“*T wish you would,” replied the officer, who 
evidently believed that I should give him the 
slip before I verified my position. 

Mr. Rockwood and the policeman were to 
remain in the street and keep watch of the 
house during our absence. If the gambler’s 
messenger who had gone to the house of Mrs. 
Greenough appeared, he was to be arrested. 

Mr. Bogart and myself went to the hotel, 
where, after my companion had spoken to the 
landlord, we ascended to the roof. 

‘*Now, young man, if you will go ahead, 
I will follow you,” said the detective. 

‘‘T hope you are used to climbing,” I re- 
plied. 

‘* Don’t borrow any trouble on my account; 
I will follow anywhere that you will lead.” 

** All right, sir; I hope I shall soon be able 
to prove all that I have stated.” 

‘*T hope so,” replied he, in a tone which as- 
sured me that he did not expect anything of 
the kind. 

I ied the way across the flat roof, andgt the 
next block we mounted the ridge-pole of the 
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pitch roof. Mr. Bogart cautioned me to move 
with care, so as not to disturb the inmates of 
the houses beneath us. I was soon in posi- 
tion to see the bright light streaming up from 
the tenement to which I had been decoyed by 
the villains. 

‘*That’s the house,” said I, pointing to the 
light. 

‘*Did you come up through that scuttle?” 
he asked. 

‘*No, I came up over the top of the luthern 
window.” 

‘*Tmpossible! ” 
the window. 

‘Tt is true; and I suppose I shall have to 
go in that way,” I continued; and I explained 
minutely how I had made my exit from the 
chamber. 

‘Lead on. We will examine the house,” 
said Mr. Bogart. 

On a nearer approach to the roof of the 
gambling-house, I discovered that the glass 
scuttle was open, and I concluded that Lynch 
and Blair had been upon the roof in search of 
me. When I reached the opening I found a 
ladder conveniently placed for my descent, if 
I chose to avail myself of its aid. I looked 
down inte the ettry, where the gas-light still 
blazed cheerfully. The door of Lynch’s room 
was open, and I could distinctly hear the voices 
of my late captors. 

‘“*They took me into that front room,” I 
whispered to my doubting companion. 

“This looks a little as though your story 
was true,” said Mr. Bogart. 

** Will you follow me down this ladder?” 

‘*No, not yet. I wish to get a little better 
idea of what these fellows mean. Are you 
afraid of them?” 

‘*No; not a bit,” I answered, raising the 
poker which I had picked up where I left it on 
the roof. 

** Will you go down alone?” he asked. 

‘*Yes, if you desire it.” 

‘*T will keep the run of you, and see what 
is done. If you get into trouble with them, 
just whistle as loud as you can, and I will 
join you.” 

‘* But suppose they take away the ladder?” 

‘*Then I will go down as I came up, and 
enter the house by the front door. Don’t be 
afraid of anything.” 

**T’'m not afraid.” 

**T will be near you. I want to know what 
these fellows mean to do. If they close the 
door, I will go down the ladder into the 
entry.” , 

Su@denly my companion appeared to have 


exclaimed he, glancing at 


| you. 





become very enthusiastic in the business upon 
which we were engaged. Though he did not 
say so, I was satisfied that he was convinced 
of the truth of my statement. 

‘What shall I do?” I asked, rather puzzled 
by the tactics of the detective. 

‘*Do whatever they wish you to do; but 
don’t let them know that you have been off 
the roof since you escaped.” 

‘¢ Why not?” 

‘*T cannot stop to explain now; only I don't 
think these rascals have taken all this trouble 
with you for fifty or a hundred dollars; and 
they mean to use you as a cat’s-paw for some- 
thing else.” 

‘*T know they do,” I replied, in a whisper. 
“They want the fifteen hundred dollars in 
gold, for which I hold a note signed by Mr. 
Gracewood.” 

‘““No matter now,” said he, impatiently. 
‘*Go down, and give them all the rope they 
want.” 

*“‘ Shall I give them the note, which I have 
in my pocket?” 

‘“*T haven’t heard about the note. If you 
had told me the whole story before now, I 
should have known better what to do.” 

We retreated a few paces from the skylight, 
and I told him all about the note and the object 
of Lynch. Iassured him that Mr. Rockwood 
was the legal heir of the property. 

‘*The note is of no consequence then,” said 
Mr. Bogart. ‘Give it to them, but don’t in- 
dorse it, and I will see that it is returned to 
We have them now. They can’t escape 
us. Now, go down, and let them have their 
own way, but with some show of opposition.” 

I descended the ladder, and stood before the 
open door of the chamber, when I saw Lynch, 
with his feet on the table, smoking. Morgan 
Blair sat opposite him. They discovered me 
as soon as I landed in the hall, and made 
haste to place themselves between me and the 
stairs, in order tocut off my escape. As I did 
not wish to escape, I gave them no trouble in 


this direction, but entered the chamber. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— Juiius Csar was so very exact in the 
management of his domestic affairs that he 
once threw a baker into prison for serving 
him with a finer sort of bread than his guests. 


—— Tue tops of the Himalaya Mountains, 
“the highest spots below the moon,” are 
said, by travellers, to be visible in clear 
weather, from Patna, a distance of two hun- 
dred miles. Ps 
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LITTLE JENNIE. 


BY MRS. SARA E. BROWN. 


HERE is a great deal said in the world 

about strength of character and the pow- 
er of the will; but there seems to be but very 
few who know what it means, or who think 
that they could show strength of character in 
the little pleasures and duties of every-day 
life. It was a sense of this power that made 
the little girl ‘‘ Hope,” in Mrs. Whitney’s very 
interesting book, ‘‘ Hitherto,” run quickly 
home with her little companion, when -she 
was urged by the kind-hearted sea captain to 
come on board and see the wonders of his 
ship, as she very much desired to do; but she 
had been trusted with. the care of her little 
friend, and allowed to. go out, but was told 
not to stop anywhere; and so she had power 
of will enough to resist the temptation by run- 
ning away from it as fast as she could. 

Many persons form habits in childhood 
which they allow to grow with their growth 
and strengthen with their years, till they have 
become so deeply rooted that they are with the 
greatest difficulty, if ever, overcome. 

I mean those little personal tricks and habits 
we so often see in people, such as biting the 
nails, pulling the ear, biting the lips, sucking 
the thumb or finger. I once knewa young 
lady, who, though twenty-six years old, when 
she was reading, or thinking busily, or was 
nervous and troubled about anything, would 
scratch a little place behind her ear till it 
bled; and she declared she could not break 
herself of it. 

I also knew a little girl of eight years, 
named Jennie, who broke herself of sucking 
her finger, by the force of her will. Would 
you like to know about her, and how she did 
it? When she was a tiny little baby, her 
mother was weak and sick; so the nurse used 
to feed little Jennie with a spoon. Sometimes 
she was hungry before the food was prepared, 
and cried; then the nurse would put the little 
one’s forefinger in the baby mouth till the 
milk was warmed and ready for her. In this 
way she was taught, while very young, to suck 
her finger, and continued to do so when she 
grew older, till she was often very much 
ashamed of it; and the finger became almost 
withered, and drawn out to quite a point. 
Her father and mother feared the finger would 
be useless to her all her life, for she would 
never use it for any other purpose. When 
tired, or at leisure, wherever she was, into her 
mouth the finger would go, and she could not 
g0 to sleep without it. 
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She was a dear, good, sweet-tempered little 
girl, with large, bright, black eyes, plump red 
cheeks, and a cunning little mouth, that she 
puckered up very bewitchingly when she held 
it up to be kissed; and her face was as round 
as an apple, and shone with happy, innocent 
fun. She had fine, soft, brown hair, that 
usually tumbled all about her neck and face 
in charming confusion, though after her moth- 
er had combed and arranged her curls, Jennie 
would try very hard to sit still till they were 
dry, if they were not too long about it. 

Every one who saw or knew her loved her 
dearly, and regretted very much this unfortu- 
nate habit. When she was about eight years 
old her father and mother, and other friends, 
began seriously to try to break her of this bad 
practice. They promised all manner of pretty 
things, and bought her many presents to in- 
duce her to leave it off; and dear Jennie was 
talked to, scolded, threatened, ridiculed, and 
coaxed in turn by every member of the family. 
The children at school teased her about it, 
laughed at and made sport of her; but, in all 
her trials, the finger was a comfor®r, and she 
could not give it up, though at times she did 
try real hard, but in vain, for a long while. 

Her mother used to tie up the hand ina 
large muffler when she went to bed; but, some 
way or other, in her sleep, she would pull it 
off, and the loved finger would find its way to 
her mouth. 

One evening, after Jennie had been in bed 
more than two hours, with her hand securely 
muffled, her mother heard a low, suppressed 
sobbing, and going up to the chamber, found 
the little girl crying as though her heart would 
break; but the muffler was not disturbed. To 
her mother’s tender inquiry why she was cry- 
ing, she sobbed out, ‘‘O, mamma, I can’t go 
to sleep, I want to suck my finger so, and I 
know I mustn’t!” 

Her mother soothed her, and finally took 
off the wrappers for that night, so that the 
poor, tired, nervous child might go to sleep. 

Often when the mother went to see if her 
darling was snugly tucked up, she would find 
the naughty finger lying close to the red lips, 
as if waiting permission to slip into the rosy 
mouth. 

Sometimes, when she went to sleep, Jennie 
would put the offending hand under her pil- 
low, and lay her head firmly upon it, deter- 
mined to keep it there. 

One evening her father took her upon his 
knee, and told her if she would break herself 
of sucking her finger, he would: buy her.a 
handsome dress, which she very much desired. 
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She looked very serious for a moment or two, 
and then promised to try, for she wanted to 
have the dress, and please her parents and 
kind friends, as well as rid herself of a very 
mortifying habit. That night, when little red 
cheeks went to bed, she requested to have her 
finger tied up in a cloth wet with a very bitter 
medicine — so bitter that if by chance it got 
into her mouth the taste would wake her up. 

She persevered for two or three weeks, often 
lying awake a greater part of the night to keep 
guard over herself. 

The final success of all this struggle and 
patient perseverance was achieved at last by 
lying with the hand under her back, and de- 
termining, before she allowed herself to go to 
sleep, to keep it in its position, Night after 
night the dear child dreamed of her privation, 
and woke herself up crying for the loss of the 
indulgence she so bravely denied herself; but, 
with a persistence which characterizes her 
still, she kept to her decision, and conquered 
the habit. 

Now and then, when questioned about it, 
and remarks were made of how hard it was 
for her, she would answer, in a firm, confident 
tone, and with a glad, clear look, ‘‘ Yes, it is 
pretty hard; but I’ve made: up my mind to do 
it, and I will;” and she did. The habit is 
entirely overcome, and there is no recurrence 
of it now. 

It is possible that some of my young friends 
who will read this have some troublesome 
habit of this kind that they would like to be 
free from, and the example of little Jennie, 
and the strength of character, and exercise of 
will power she has shown, may be of help to 
them in their efforts. 


TALES OF ANCIENT DAYS. 


Itl.— HESPERIDES, OR THE WESTERN 
MAIDENS. 


BY CARL CARSON. 


NE of the most beautiful gardens of an- 

tiquity was that known as the gardens 
of the Hesperides, supposed to have been sit- 
uated upon the islands of the same name, off 
the coast of Europe. It was an earthly para- 
dise, surrounded on all sides by an evergreen 
hedge. There flourished tall trees of every 
kind — pears, pomegranates, plums, and ap- 
ples, with an abundance of figs and olives. 
Of these the fruits never perished, but lasted 
through all the seasons; and, while the warm 
sun ripened the fruits, the gentle west winds, 
entering the gardens, caused others to bud 
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forth. Pear grew old after pear, apple after 
apple, and fig after fig. ; 

The garden also contained a magnificent 
vineyard, ever fruitful; and, while some of 
the clusters were purpling in the mellow light, 
others were being pressed by the vintagers, 
and the rich wine flowed pure as honey. 

Then there were flowers, of innumerable 
kinds and hues, and the passing zephyrs were 
perfumed with the odors. Fountains contin- 
ually sent up their sparkling streams; and the 
birds, laving their wings in the cool waters, 
sang the more melodiously. without ceasing. 
It was a heaven almost, for happiness knew 
no sorrow, and pleasure alone filled the minds 
of those who dwelt there. 

There is a charming story connected with 
these gardens. When Jupiter, king of the 
gods (according to ancient mythology), chose 
Juno to be his eternal spouse and queen, all 
the other gods and goddesses brought gifts, 
fitting to themselves, and bestowed them upon 
the fortunate bride. Thus funo received very 
many wedding gifts, and prized them highly, 
The present of the Goddess of Earth pleased 
her more tkan any of the rest. It consisted 
of a single branch, having golden apples 
growing on it. Juno so admired them that 
she begged the goddess to plant them in her 
gardens, to which request the latter agreed. 
Now, these gardens of Juno were no other 
than the far-famed gardens of the Hesper- 
ides. 

It seems that the heavenly goddess knew 
full well the temptations to which men are 
liable, and accordingly she feared for the 
safety of the apples; therefore she appointed 
as keepers of the fruit three young and beau- 
tiful maidens — A2gle, Erythea, and Hespera, 
daughters of Hesperis and Atlas. She gave 
them a home in the gardens, there to abide so 
long as they remained faithful to their duty. 
But, as in the case of our mother Eve, the 
fruit was too tempting; and, although strictly 
forbidden, they often plundered the apples and 
ate of them. Juno, becoming aware of this, 
was angry, and immediately sent a large ser- 
pent to guard the precious fruit. This mon- 
ster had a hundred heads, and was never 
known to sleep. For many years after the 
fruit remained untouched. No one dared to 
pluck the apples, until the hero Hercules en- 
tered upon the task. 

Among the twelve labors imposed upon the 
hero by the king Eurystheus, was one both 
great and difficult, namely, to bring to the 
king some of the golden fruit. Hercules, 
having found Nereus, a sea-god, inquired of 
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him where they were to be found. ‘Go to 
the Hesperides,” said the old man, “ and 
there, among the richest fruit, thou shalt spy 
the apples. But beware! for maidens watch 
them, and a hundred-headed, sleepless ser- 
pent, deadly opposes.” * 

Hercules immediately set out upon the 
journey. On the way he met Prometheus, 
fast chained to the barren rock. because of 
an offence which he had offered to the gods, 
and a vulture was continually preying upon 
his liver. Hercules shot the bird, and, out of 
gratitude, Prometheus warned the hero not to 
go himself to take the apples, but to send 
Atlas, and, in the mean time, to support the 
heavens in his stead. 

Upon being asked, Atlas consented to the 
proposition, and Hercules supported the heav- 
ens upon his shoulders. In swift haste Atlas 
went to the gardens, and, by dint of artifice, 
brought back three of the apples. He showed 
them to Hercules, saying, ‘‘ Behold the apples! 
Continue to support the heavens, and I my- 
self will carry the fruit to the king.” At the 
suggestion of Prometheus, Hercules feigned 
assent, but begged Atlas to hold them a mo- 
ment, until he had made a pad to put on his 
head. Atlas, not aware of the deceit, threw 
down the apples, and resumed his old posi- 
tion. Hercules, like a sly dog, replied, ‘‘ Con- 
tinue to support the heavens, and I myself 
will carry the fruit to the king;” and he 
picked up the apples, and went his way. 

The king, upon seeing them, admired them, 
but gave them back to Hercules, who, in turn, 
gave them to Minerva. She carried them 
back to the gardens, where they remained 
ever afterwards in safety. 


REVENGE!— WITH A VENGEANCE! 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


CHAPTER I. 


a Harry Thompson trudged mourn- 
fully along the landing stage at the sea- 
port of Fairhaven, one cold December evening 


several years ago. The rain, which was driven 
in blinding sheets by the wintry wind against 
his slight form, made him draw his thin coat 
closer around him; and, after several vain en- 
deavors to whistle 
* Drive care away, 
And be gone, dull melancholy,”’ 

he, his plaintive notes being completely super- 
seded by the howling wind, dived his hands 


into his breeches pockets, and without hesita- | 
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tion ‘knocked himself down,” in auctioneer 
parlance, as the most unfortunate fellow in 
the world. . 

When quite a baby, both his parents died, 
leaving him under the guardianship of an old 
uncle, who, being a bachelor of the most reti- 
cent nature, felt greatly alarmed at the preca- 
rious charge given to him. Nevertheless, 
under the fostering care of Mrs. Martha, the 
said old uncle’s housekeeper, Harry thrived 
prosperously, passed through all the various 
states of babyhood and little-boyhood, and 
when he had reached the mature age of ten 
years was sent to that ‘highly desirable 
scholastic establishment for young gentle- 
men, Virgil House Academy.” Here he made 
excellent progress; translated one of Aristoph- 
anes’ comedies ere he could count his years 
in the teens; was always spoken of by his 
teachers as a clever boy, while his school- 
mates unanimously voted him, in their own 
phraseology, a ‘‘real brick,’’ and described 
him as in the mysterious state of being ‘up 
to snuff.” In play hours he was a dreadful 
boy though, always in some mischief or 
scrape; and I feel doubtful whether I am doing 
a judicious thing in introducing him to such 
irreproachable models of propriety as the 
readers of O. O.’s Mag; but then he had a 
few redeeming points, which will perhaps tone 
down his failings. 

Anything cowardly or false he abhorred, and 
often, at the risk of receiving a thrashing him- 
self, he defended the little ‘‘ fags” from the 
tyrannies of the older boys; and, though of 
small stature, he generally came off the victor. 

One day, however, news arrived from home 
which prematurely ended his school days. He 
was playing base ball in the ‘‘close,” an ad- 
joining piece of land, when an ominous look- 
ing telegraph was brought to Virgil House, 
addressed to Master Harry Thompson. As 
he read it he turned pale. ‘‘ Come home by 
the first train. Your uncle is dead.” 

An hour or two afterwards Harry was en- 
sconced in a railway car, dashing onward to 
his uncle’s residence at Mayville. He could 
barely realize his loss; it was a dream; ay, a 
dream, a grim dream; nothing more. He was 
stunned; his heart deadened; until, gazing 
into the fixed face of his only friend, he stood 
face to face with death and stern, unshrinking 
reality. 

That good old creature, Mrs. Martha, cried, 
and hugged Harry warmly, like the silly thing 
she was. 

*Tt’s all through that varmint feller, Mr. 
Ephraims,” she said. ‘I just told the old 
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gentleman, from the beginning, as he were a 
reg'ler bad lot, comin’ here with the Colarady 
Siver Mining humbug! I could tell in a mo- 
ment he were a sarpent, though true enough 
his limbs were sartinly a credit to the parties 
as gotthem up. Ah, only to think how suddin’ 
things go! There, it was only yesterday your 
uncle was speaking to me, and asking me to 
keep the household expenses down as much 
as possible, saying how his finnayshull affairs 
was not over prosperously succeedin’, Them 
finnayshull affairs is vexatious, and I seed plain 
enough, all along, them were ruining him in 
both constitootion and health. Well, this 
morning, as usual, I attended to getting the 
breakfast ready, and waited for your uncle to 
come down. But, as he don’t appear to be 
comin’, I goes up and taps at his door. No 
answer comes; so I taps again, and again; 
and at last, as it looked suspicious, I gave the 
door a kick with my foot, and peeps in. I got 
such a turn as I never can forget if I live till 
doomsday. There was the poor old gentle- 
man lying dead, with his face uncovered. He 
had died from an apoplectic fit.” 

A sad story of Mr. Thompson’s successive 
failures in some commercial speculations was 
brought to light. It appeared that he had in- 
vested the whole of his property in a mining 
company, which was but a bubble. A Mr. 


Ephraims, the secretary, had, by a series of 
false representations, obtained mortgages from 
him on all his estates, even the house in which 


he lived being sacrificed to the same man. A 
few days after Mr. Thompson was buried this 
Mr. Ephraims came with a lawyer to take pos- 
session. 

‘*T am very sorry, my poor boy,” he said to 
Harry, ‘‘ but I'm afraid we shall be compelled 
to send you to the poorhouse; since of course 
you are aware the late respected Mr. Thomp- 
son, your uncle, died without making any 
provision for you. Ah me! a sad job, my 
poor boy.” 

Harry’s face turned alternately crimson and 
white as he listened to this charitable speech. 
He knew perfectly well that this Ephraims had 
so cleverly swindled his uncle that no charge 
of criminality could be raised. For a moment 
he glanced hesitatingly at an ornament that 
lay on a table temptingly near, half inclined 
to hurl it at the deau zdéal of prim respecta- 
bility, in unquestionable broadcloth attire, 
who expressed such condescending sympathy. 
Checking himself, however, he placed his cap 
on his head, and without passing words, 
rushed impetuously out of the house. At the 
railway depot he purchased a ticket for Fair- 
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haven, and by the first train left for that sea- 
port, a distance of sixty miles. 

As ninety-nine boys out of a hundred would 
have done, Harry determined on going to sea. 
Summing up his personal wealth in the car, 
he found it consisted .of a light heart, a clear 
conscience, a willing hand, and a five-dollar 
bill carefully folded in a corner of his waist- 
coat pocket. With these Harry felt he might 
fight against the world, and— perhaps con- 
quer it. But, before he had been long in 
town, the unmistakable truth that the difficulty 
of going to sea lies in getting a ship dawned 
upon him. None the less was it evident a 
five-dollar bill would not last forever, even 
though the proverbial additional day was not 
reckoned. Neither did the peculiar desira- 
bility of the possession of a willing hand 
demonstrate itself when no employment could 
be found; and the most buoyant heart was 
certainly very liable to be dimmed when day 
after day was passed in the wretched little 
building which in Fairhaven faintly apolo- 
gized for a shipping-office, without any likeli- 
hood of an engagement appearing. That 
fickle lady, Fortune, frowned on Harry; and 
the world frowned. 

One day he became greatly elated by being 
spoken to by a seedy old gentleman with a 
tarnished gold band around a greasy cap. He 
shook Harry most heartily by the hand, af- 
firming he saw by ‘‘the cut of his jib” that 
such a strapping young fellow would become 
a sailor, and saying #e would ship him the 
very next day. How could Harry then deny. 
the gentle insinuation of the appropriateness 
of ‘‘a glass of rum all round”? With his last 
dollar he defrayed the expense of the follow- 
ing order, given at the bar of the ‘Three 
Jolly Fishermen,” by the seedy old gentle- 
man: ‘* Two glasses of rum, hot; a squeeze 
of lemon, and the leas’est morsel of sugar. 
Thank you; your health, Mr. Thompson. 
May we have a pleasant voyage together, and 
many of ’em.” But they hadn’t. 

May be it was a spirit of misanthropy that 
took Harry on to the landing-stage the cold 
evening we find him parading, careless of 
wind and rain. His boarding house — terms 
$2.50 per week — had no attractions for him; 
but surely it was preferable to the outside 
cold. 

The time is six o’clock, post meridiem; 
month, December. The day has been very 
stormy, and the sky is partially obscured by 
dark, heavy rain clouds, which hang fore- 
bodingly overhead. In the west, towards 


|ahe harbor mouth, a fiery crimson sun is 
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gradually setting, and tipping the foamy sea 
with its weird light. The threatening clouds 
have a transitory fringe of fire; and the sea, 
“clapping its hands” in wild glee, throws 
drenching showers of feathery spray high 
over the pier. 

Business-looking gentlemen, with anxious 
faces, cone to reconnoitre seaward, where two 
vessels lay laboring in the offing. 

But Harry, alarmed at the low ebb of his 
pecuniary resources, tramps on, unminding 
and unminded, absorbed in unpleasant reflec- 
tions on the probability of his starving. Like 
“the vestiges of a fallen tower, Wilkins Ma- 
cawber,” he was, ‘‘in short, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up.” with exceedingly unsatis- 
factory results. He had searched throughout 
allthe town for work of any description; but 
times were bad, and many more efficient 
hands than a green youth of fifteen could be 
found ready to work for very small pay. 

Engrossed with his reveries, Harry failed to 
notice a man who passed him at regular in- 
tervals, in his backward and forward prome- 
nades, and who peered searchingly at him 
from beneath a seal-skin sou’wester. 

“Guess you’re on the lookout for the In- 
dependence, eh?” he at last ejaculated, stop- 
ping Harry. 

‘What did you say, sir?” 

“Guess you’re on the lookout for the In- 
dependence.” 

“O, no; you are mistaken.” 

“Am I? Well, then, I beg your pardon. A 
dirty night this is —ain’t it? A darned dirty 
night!” the stranger added, with emphasis. 
‘What ship might you be expecting?” 

“None,” Harry replied, with a sigh, wishing 
he was. 

“Now, young fellow, no gammon. I ain’t 
a going to stand it. Come down to take a 
walk a night like this! You must have re- 
markable ideas, then; and a wonderful dis- 
position, my young anemile.” 

“What if I have? I suppose I can please 
myself, whatever my ideas are,” Harry re- 
torted, flushing up. 

““My conscience! there’s young America 
for you! Please yourself! Of course you 


can; bit take care in pleasing yourself you 


do not please the d l into the bargain, as 
a great many boys often do; and if you think 
gratifying your own will can at all times be 
done with impunity, as sure as people call me 
Captain Augus Bale, you’ll come to grief.” 
Captain Augus Bale! Harry was quite 
abashed at having spoken so sharply to “a 
real captain,” a personage who held a most 
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exalted position in his mind, and with diffi- 
culty he stammered out an apology. 

‘*No offence, no offence. I like to see a lad 
with some spirit in him; and if you were un- ~ 
civil, it served me right for being inquisitive. 
I first spoke to you, thinking you were a mes- 
senger from our owner’s office, for you see our 
purser has not shipped a full complement of 
hands, and consequentially my ship, the In- 
dependence, is detained from sailing through 
his negligence. A clerk was to collect a few 
men and bring them down here; but he hasn’t 
come yet.” 

‘* Do you want any boys, sir?” Harry tremu- 
lously inquired, as a faint hope seized him. 

‘* Have you ever been to sea before?” 

‘*No; but I wish to go.” 

‘©O, I see now!” said Captain Bale. ‘*So 
you’ve run away from home, eh? Now take 
my advice; go straight back, beg your father's 
pardon, and then, if you still think of going to 
sea, ask him, and see what he says.” 

‘*But I haven’t run away from home. Both 
my father and mother are dead. I’ve got zo 
Sriends,” Harry replied, half in bitterness and 
half in sorrow. 

“Eh? Well, that’s rather hard, too. Just 
let me have a look at you.” 

Under a neighboring lamp Captain Bale 
minutely surveyed the handsome, fair-haired 
boy who stood before him. 

“I don’t much like taking boys who ain’t 
been to sea before, anyhow, except they’re 
regular apprentices: however, I like your 
looks; so ’ll chance you. But those clothes 
aren’t fit forsea wear. You'd better run into 
town and get one of the Jew dealers to give 
you another suit in exchange. Be back in an 
hour, though; for then I shall go on board, 
whether we get more hands or not.” 

After three quarters of an hour’s bartering 
with a set of inexorable Jews, Harry traded 
his fashionable habiliments for a pea-jacket, a 
pair of blue serge pants, a Guernsey shirt, and 
afurcap. Attired in these, he considered him- 
self a thorough sailor, and in deference to 
the common habit, hitched his trousers up 
much oftener than was necessary. When he 
got back, several men had congregated about 
the captain, and a steam-tender being in read- 
iness to convey them on board -the Indepen- 
dence, they put off without further delay. 

. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—$—=$ 
— A FReENcH statistician tells us that in 


France the people do not eat fifty pounds of 
meat each in a whole year. 
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DIRECTIONS. — Words in BMALI. CAPITALS should 
be emphasized: words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin: and when followed 
by the sizn +. the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 


JOHN LITTLEJOHN. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


OHN LITTLEJOHN was 

'*STANCH and STRONG, 

™UPRIGHT and DOWNRIGHT, SCORN- 
ING WRONG; 

He gave "GOOD WEIGHT, and paid 
his way; , 

He thought for himself, and he said 
his say. 

Whenever a 7*RASCAL strove to pass, 

Instead of SILVER, money of ’BRASS, 

He took his hammer, and said, with 
a frown, 

‘“*7 THE COIN IS SPURIOUS; NAIL IT 
DOWN.” 


John Littlejohn was *+FIRM and 
TRUE; 

You could not 7cHEAT HIM in ‘two 
and two;”’ 

When foolish arguers, might and 
main, 

Darkened and twisted the clear and 
plain, 

He saw, through the mazes of their 
speech, 

The SIMPLE TRUTH beyond their 
reach, 

And crushing their logic, said, with 
a frown, 

‘©7 YOUR COIN IS SPURIOUS; NAIL IT 
DOWN.” 


John Littlejohn maintained the 
3+RIGHT, 

Through sTorM and SHINE, in the 
world’s despite ; 2 

When ‘roots or ‘quacks desired 
his vote, 

Dosed him with arguments, learned 
by rote, 

Or by *cOAXING, THREATS, Or PROM- 
ISE, tried . 

To gain his support to the “‘wRonc- 
FUL side, 

“2?Nay, NAy,” said John, with an 
angry frown, 

‘¢8 YOUR COIN IS SPURIOUS; NAIL IT 
COWN.” 





When told that kings had a "ricuT prvinz, 

And that the people were *HERDs OF swine, 

That *NOBLES ALONE were fit to rule, 

That the **Poor were unimproved by *scuooz, 

That 7cEASELESS TOIL was the proper fate 

Of At but the **weaLtny and the *creat, 

JOHN SHOOK HIS HEAD, and said, with a 
frown, 

‘* THE COIN IS SPURIOUS; NAIL IT DOWN.” 


When told that events might justify 

A false and crooked policy; 

That a decent hope of future good 

Might excuse departure from rectitude; 

That a "Lie, if white, was a *SMALL OFFENCE, 

To be forgiven by men of sense, 

“Nay, NAY,” said John, with a sigh and a 
frown, 

‘‘ THE COIN IS SPURIOUS; NAIL IT DOWN.” 





—— Most learned writers agree in the 
opinion that we owe the invention of chess 
to the Hindoos. It surely was imported from 
the heart of India in the sixth century of our 
era. It was called, in Hindostan, chaturanga, 
the four wagus, or members of an army, which 
are elephants, horses, chariots, and foot sol- 
diers. The Persians changed the word to 
chetrang ; the Arabs changed it to shetrang; 
and it was successively changed into axeebrer, 
scacchi, echecs, chees, and this was the origin 
of the English word check. The Chinese 
have claimed the invention of the game; but 
they admit that they did not know the game 
till 174 B. C., and the Hindoos unquestionably 
played it before that time. 


— Two dogs, fighting on a bridge fora 
bone, fell into the water: one, a Newfound- 
land, easily swam to the shore; the other 
swam with difficulty. On seeing him strug- 
gling with the waves, the Newfoundland swam 
to his side, and caught him by the collar with 
his teeth, and swam with him to the shore. 
As soon as the exhausted dog had recovered, 
he stood for a moment looking at his brave 
preserver; then he licked his face lovingly, 
and they trotted amicably to their homes, 
which were near together. From that day 
they were never known to quarrel. 


— AMERICANS are said to have sharp and 
unpleasant voices. What is there more dis- 
agreeable than a harsh voice! Voices need 
cultivation in common speech as much as in 
singing. If allour youth would strive to cul- 
tivate a pleasant voice, they would reap their 
reward in mature age. 
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ANSWERS. 

536. (Goat) (tooth) e (dove) (tool) (urn in 
0) (cents) —,Go to the dove to learn inno- 
cence. 537. Marry in haste and repent at 
leisure. 538. Be n@tural, dearest. 539. Ford. 
sgo. One is Warsaw, the other saw war. 541. 
Berne, burner. 542. Don, nod. 543. Red, 
eve, den. 544. Fox Lake. 545. 1. Wages. 
2. Shahs. 3. Brain. 4. Droll. 5. Kedge — 
WHALE, SHARK. 546. (50=L) (Y on S) — 
547. 1. Pyrus. 2. Unific. 3. Pith. 
4. Into. 5. Labeno. 6. Scandal — Pupis, 
Scnoot. 548. (Wash in T on D C) — Wash- 
ington, D. C.* 549. Injurious. 


Lyons. 


REBus. 


RIDDLE. 


551. With many coats I am supplied, 
In every season wear them ; 
They all fit tightly, none too wide, 
I neither change nor tear them. 
Take all them from me. one by one, 
And you will find, when finished, 
That I myself am also gone — 
To nothing am diminished. 
To some I am a luxury, 
Yet others from my presence flee. 
HorRATIO. 


Cross-PuzzLe. 
552. 1. Trouble. 2. To hire. 
4. Fitness. 5. A city in Ohio. 


hess. 7. Hinderance. 
poem. 


3. A bird. 
6. Complete- 
8. An animal. 9. A 

ARCHIMEDES. 


| finals: 
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CoMPARISONS. 


553- Positive — (a fish), comparative — (to 
loiter), superlative — (one skilled in lan- ° 
guages). 554. Positive — (to lift), compara- 
tive — (former), superlative — (a clergyman). 
555. Positive — (a pronoun), comparative — 
(pure), superlative — (a fog). 556. Positive 
— (to hold), comparative -- (a city of Eu- 
rope), superlative — (effects). 557. Positive 
— (a river), comparative — (a weed), superla- 
tive — (style). REINDEER. 


558. GEOGRAPHICAL REBuS. 


NIMROD 


CHARADE. 
559. My third and my whole were possessed 
by my first, and my first and my second are 
both pronouns. Evan ErIc. 


NUMERICAL REBUSES. 
560. 
561. 
562. 
563. 


Ioor 500 500 50 E 6 50 so E. 
1co H I 51. 
1oor A roor. 


51 1000 A. Rip Sap. 


DovusLe AcrosTIc. 


My initials should always be found in my 


564. 1. Amaze. 2. Amedley. 3. Emptiness. 
4. Rest. SHort & Sweet. 


PuzZzLe. 

565. Whole, I am a part of the body; trans- 
pose, get threads; syncopate, and leave a part 
of fishes; transpose, get a metal. 

DEXTER. 


566. GEOGRAPHICAL REBuS. 


LETTER REBUS. 





567. T. IWILLGO2CU Kex. ’74. 





OUR BOYS 








ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Ep1ror 

OF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass.” 

Come on, Seignior, and let us shake your 
hand; as we have often said, Lee & Shepard 
and the editor are always glad to have the 
boys and girls call and make themselves 
known. Never come to Boston without call- 
ing at 149 Washington Street.— Red Top, 
send on your rebus; and so we say to all. — 
Base ball matches are now so numerous that 
it would take up too much space in the Mag- 
azine to give a fair account of them, and the 
boys can see that it would hardly be just to 
pick out a few and omit the rest. We like to 
deal fairly by all. — Sixty-two cents for the 
numbers containing Bear and Forbear. 

The poem by Sassacus is quite creditable to 
him, but is hardly up to the mark for the 
‘Magazine; but he must not be discouraged. — 
Ariel’s rebus is, like others from his pen, well 
drawn; but is not the weighing symbol a lit- 
tle too familiar now? — Sunlight’s enigma ig 
good, but too easy; remember that every rep- 
etition of a letter or number lessens the diffi- 
culty of solution, and some of your letters are 
used three times. — The directions for boat- 
building, with the picture, were published in 
No. 177, May 21.— Hugh Mility wants to 
know why an east wind brings rain? Let 
some bright reader answer him; and, mean- 
while, we will put a question: Are there any 
countries, or is there a portion of our own 
country, where the east wind is the pleasant 
wind, and where the west wind is the bringer 
of rain? 

We receive many letters complaining that 
those who say they wish for correspondents 
do not answer the letters written to them. 
This should not be thus, as we have said 
many times before. — Horatio’s triangular is 
accepted. — Snowflakes in hot weather! we 
are almost inclined to use the rebus, just for 
the name of the giver; but it is too hot to-day 
to think of it any longer. — Charles P. Bond, 
Box 64, Springfield, Mass.; wants to know 
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where he can obtain coins, and also a print. 
ing-press. If he will read our letter bag care- 
fully from week to week, he will not fail to 
find the information he desires. His puzzle 
is good, but still it is tooeasy. Will he not 
try again? Who will send a good arithmeti- 
cal puzzle? 

Thomas H. Kerr, care of Alsop & Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., wants specimens of amateur 
papers, and also has stamps for sale. We 
thank Pathfinder for his good opinion. — 
Kex’s bundle is on hand, and will be exam. 
ined with care. — We have been interested jn 
Little John’s head work, but not more s0 
than in his ingenious efforts. A boy who can 
conquer emergencies like #hat is bound to suc- 
ceed. — Scioto’s geographical is accepted. — 
The rebus that comes to us, borne on silver 
wings, will probably appear ere long. — Specs 
and Cute tell such a “‘ flattering tale,” that we 
may tell it to our readers. 

When Moss Rose sends such a pretty note, 
so full of poetry, flowers, and ‘ pretty talk,” 
how can an editor be so hard-hearted as to 
decline the head work? We can’t! — Leaping 
Panther, No. 38 Bremen Street, East Boston, 
says he is editor of an amateur paper, which 
is remarkable for the frequency with which it 
changes its name! This is frank, to be sure; 
but our advice is, when you once get a good 
name, stick to it. He would like to hear from 
amateur editors. — We are glad to have a note 
on head work from Brother Jonathan. 

Our San Francisco friend, Good for Noth- 
ing, sends head work that is vastly better than 
his name would imply. — We shall welcome 
K. Itty to our circle of nieces. Her inversions 
are good, but most of them have been in print 
already, and so we must decline them.— 
T. H. Iles’s rebus is so flattering, that we 
blush as we read it; but it may be the hot 
weather, after all! — Ike is all right. — Our 
Magazine covers are all of one color —ma- 
roon. — Winnewag’s puzzle is ingenious, and 
will be used soon. We heartily appreciate 
the invitation, and if ever in Winnewag’s re- 
gion, we shall put his hospitality to the test, 
and have no doubt it will be equal to the 
emergency. 

Wisu CORRESPONDENTS. — Sam Slunakey, 
Rutherford Park, New Jersey, wants speci- 
mens of amateur papers. — L. A. Lange, 79 
Michigan Street, Milwaukie, Wis. — Howard, 
Drawer R, Hartford, Ct. — Henry G. Smith, 
Box 120, Winona, Minn.—- James Dudley, 
Salem, Mass., Box 1 (stamps). — Monsieur, 
Box 497, New York City. — Pierre Veron, Box 
653, Norfolk, Va. 








OUR BOYS 
BESIDE THE BROOK. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


HE summer winds are blowing low, 
The summer skies are blue and clear, 
The robin’s and the thrush’s songs 
Are floating from the woodlands near; 
So sweet, so sweet their songs arise, 
They seem like angel harmonies. 


Beside the singing brook I sit, 
And watch its rippling, sunny flow; 
The chestnut boughs above my head 
Are waving softly to and fro; 
And all around is nature’s peace, 
That bids life’s weary troubles cease. 


The daisies and the lilies white 

Are ever looking up to God; 
And as I sit in dreamy mood 

Upon the cool and fragrant sod, 
I wish my heart could always be 
Filled with sweet faith and charity. 


And while I watch the brooklet glide, 
In sun and shade, its course along, 
I take a lesson to my heart, 
While listening to its merry song, 
And learn, though life be dark and drear, 
To smile away each rising tear. 


— —>»—_____——_— 


SUSY’S LETTER.* 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


CROOKED S, 
» Sweetly-scented letter; 
Have you seen on printed page 
A fairer or a better? 


S, crooked S, 
Softly, sweetly blending, 

Rose and rosebud, bud and bloom, 
Each its beauty lending. 


S, crooked S, 
Susy’s hands have twined thee; 
Mingled blossom, bud and leaf, 
Susy’s hand shall bind thee. 


* From “Letters Everywhere,” to be published by Lee & 
Shepard. 


—— Ir in the daytime the sensitive plant 
orcommon field clover folds up its leaves, or 
the African marigold or chickweed closes its 
flowers, it is a sign of rain; if their stems 
bend to the earth, look out for a tempest. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


XIII. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: Cavour was 
a great Italian statesman, and we have 
always had a very great respect for him. For 
this reason, in part, we stopped at the Hotel 
Cavour, and the establishment is worthy of 
the distinguished name it bears. It is located 
on the Place Cavour, in the middle of which 
is a colossal statue of the statesman. On the 
stone steps upon which the pedestal rests is 
seated a noble female, representing Italy, with 
a graver in one hand, with which she has just 
finished inscribing the name of Cavour on the 
stone behind her. It is a splendid design, 
neat, beautiful, and expressive. 

We were unable to obtain a guide who spoke 
English, and were again obliged to polish up 
our French. Our valet de place was a veteran, 
and recited the lesson he had learned with 
great fluency. We rode to the Foro Bona- 
parte, visited the great amphitheatre, the 
Arch of Peace, and went to the old mon- 
astery where Leonardo da Vinci painted the 
great picture of The Last Supper upon the 
wall of the refectory. It was much injured by 
the French soldiers, who made a stable of the 
building, and it bears the marks of time. But 
it is still beautiful, and the face of the Saviour 
is perhaps the best that has been painted. 
The picture has a world-wide reputation. 

We visited several other churches, and 
through the magnificent gallery of Victor Em- 
manuel, which is a vast arcade like a cross, 
with four openings, and a dome in the middle, 
with shops on each side. It is very lofty, and 
in the evening is lighted with gas. It looks 
like the interior of a grand cathedral, and is 
always thronged with people. In the middle, 
under the dome, are four beautiful paintings, 
allegorically representing the four grand divis- 
ions of the world. The structure was erected 
by an English company, which failed in the 
enterprise. We saw the exterior of La Scala, 
the largest opera house in Italy, which is per- 
fectly plain, though the interior is said to be 
magnificent, and will hold four thousand peo- 
ple. But the chief attraction of Milan is the 
great cathedral, which is perhaps the most ¢ 
elaboratel; ornamented edifice in the world. 
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There are nearly five thousand marble stat- | 


ues in and upon the building, with niches for 
several thousand more. From its rocf and 
sides rises a forest of spires, but. unlike cathe- 
drals at Cologne, Strasburg, and Antwerp, it 
has no lofty spire. We were utterly confound- 
ed by the size, grandeur, and beauty of the 
building, and shall not commit the folly of 
attempting to describe it. It must be seen to 
be understood and appreciated. 

In the evening we drove up and down the 
Corso, where, as at Turin, all the nobles, 
equipages, and people are on exhibition. The 
drive is along one side of the beautiful public 
garden, where a band played, and where all 
Milan was gathered together. It is the fash- 
ion for the elegant equipages to halt in the 
middle of the broad road, to enable their oc- 
cupants to see the crowd, and, perhaps, quite 
as much to be seen themselves. There was 
a line of three teams the whole length of the 
Corso. The footmen immediately dismounted 
from their seats, in the rear of the carriages, 
when they stopped, and took positions in the 
rear, near the nigh hind wheel — because it 
is the fashion, we suppose. Some very beau- 
tiful ladies appeared — they looked very much 
like American ladies in this respect. We at- 
tended a grand orchestra concert at a café, at 
a later hour, where the admission fee was 
half a franc, and where the company — the 
élite of Milan, we were told—are seated at 
tables eating ice-creams, and drinking coffee 
and beer. 

The next day we went to Bologna, and 
stopped at the Imperial and Royal Hotel of 
St. Mark. From banners on the walls in the 
entry we learned that the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia, the King of Sardinia, and Lucien 
Bonaparte had lodged there — so did we, but 
no ghost of departed royalty disturbed us, 
though the disagreeable clang of the bells did, 
at four o’clock in the morning. We saw all 
that Bologna had to show, including some of 
the most celebrated pictures in the world, the 
old churches, the two leaning towers, the ar- 
cade, not less than two miles long, which 
leads from the city to a church on a high hill 
outside the walls; the mummy of a departed 
saint, who holds his head up, and looks com- 
placently upon the visitor from a niche in the 
wall. : 

We thought it would be an easy thing to go 
from Bologna to Venice — a five hours’ ride; 
but we never made a greater blunder in our 
life. It was not an easy thing to go to Ven- 
ice; indeed, it was almost as difficult a matter 
as for the Turks in the days of the great re- 
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public. We may as well confess that we did 
not go to Venice that night, as we had in. 
tended, and as we confidently believed our. 
selves able to do. It is true we fought the 
battle over again the next morning, and were 
victorious, triumphantly so, for we write this 
letter where the Ducal Palace and the Cam. 
panile can be seen from the window of our 
room. But, dear boys and girls, we must tell 
you this adventure in another letter. 
OLIVER Optic, 
csiaieasintsaighbenbepitee, 


— BRrvteEs, it is well known, are more 
easily frightened than men at whatever they 
are unaccustomed to. Men, by recollecting 
this at the right time, have sometimes extri- 
cated themselves from dangerous situations, 
We have accounts of men having saved them- 
selves from the attacks of dogs simply by 
standing quite still and looking fixedly at the 
savage animals. In such a case, the great 
danger would be that a person’s courage 
might forsake him at the very moment when 
he would be most in need of it. Bishop, 
in his Thousand Miles’ Walk across South 
America, tells us that on the pampas the 
cattle know man only when he is mounted on 
horseback. He is so rarely seen on foot that 
they take him for some unknown beast of 
prey; and to put those:half-wild animals to 
flight, it is only necessary for him to dis- 
mount. 


THE cabbage appears to have beena 
favorite vegetable, both with rich and poor, 
among the ancient Romans. Cato the elder 
sounds its praises, and Columella calls it a 
dish equally esteemed by people and kings. 
It was eaten at the table of the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, and was a principal dish with the En- 
peror Probus. When Diocletian had forsaken 
the cares of empire, he planted cabbages with 
his own hands in his retreat at Salona, and 
found more happiness in this rustic occupa- 
tion than he had found in ruling the Roman 
world. In the reign of the same emperor, 
this useful plant, with several others, had the 
honor of having its price limited by an im- 
perial edict. J 


IF you desire to live to an old age, 
never eat a hearty meal if you are weary; eat 
sparingly, as your food cannot digest if the 
body is tired, as the stomach sympathizes with 
the whole body. 


—— KINDNEss melts the ‘icy heart, even as 
the gentle breath of spring dissolves the snow 
and ice. 
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